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Physiognomy, or the Study of the Face. 


“ 


By Jess1E ALLEN Fow.ep: 


Physiognomy in its practical appli- 
cation was studied by the early Greeks, 
Romans, and Chinese, and many are 
the“books written from time to time 
on this interesting phase of character. 


In a practical sense physiognomy 
may be defined as a knowledge of the 
correspondence betweefithe external 
and the internal being, or between the 
physical system and the mental or 
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THE PYRIFORM FACE. 


spiritual which animates and controls 
it; between the manifest effect of the 
hidden cause, and of the signs by 
means of which this correspondence 
is expfessed in the face and other 
parts of the body. As an art, it con- 
sists of reading character by means 
of its indications in the developments 
of the body as a whole, but more par- 
ticularly of the face. It derives its 
name from the Greek words physis: 
nature; and gnomon: knowing, signi- 
fying a knowledge of nature. 

If Physiology is a key to unlock the 
mysteries of the body, and Phrenology 
a key to understand the mind, then 
Physiognomy is a mirror for both. To 
a great extent, we may safely say, that 


as is the form of the face, so is the - 
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character behind it; or as the mind is, 
so is the form, and the mind shapes 
the face. If the head is covered up 
by the hair and the hat, the face will 
act as a mirror to the active qualities 
of the mind. The changes that take 
place in the head register themselves 
in the face, for the mind acts upon the 
nerves of the face, and they react up- 
on the muscles, and the muscles give 
expression. If this were not the case, 
how would the acts of the hardened 
criminal become so permanently and 
truthfully impressed upon the face? 
The face reveals much that can be 
easily detected concerning the activity 
of the faculties of the mind in a con- 
centrated way. It is often said that 
a person may assume an expression 


THE ROUND FACE 
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THE JOYOUS FACE. 


without living the character that is as- 
umed, but anything unnatural or arti- 
ficial in the expression or tones of 
ice can be detected from that which 

s natural, true and sincere. 

» It is a fact, however, that the head 
Feveals the character before it makes 
its marks on the face, and it is only 
when the character and disposition 
fully express themselves in the life of 
the individual, that the face indicates 
such impressions. 

». Though there are three principal 
forms of face, the Long, the Round 
and the Short, which we will describe 
later; yet there are many combinations 
that-.are noticeable .which we might 
mention here, as follows: 

The Large; the Small ; the Narrow; 
the Smooth ; the Rough; the Healthy ; 
the Handsome; the Homely ; the Sick- 
ly ; the Hard; the Soft; the Bold; the 


. 
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Retiring ; the Red; the Pale; also the 
Intelligent ; the Foolish ; the Pleasant ; 
the Painful; the Regular ; the Irregu- 
lar; the Painted ; the Powdered ; the 
Enameled ; the Pimpled ; the Freckled ; 
the Crying and the Smiling Face. 

A well-formed face is a good sign, 
while a twisted, badly shaped face is 
not ; a small, delicate face means weak- 
ness, while a large, strong face ‘means 
hardihood. A clean, fair, full face in- 


- dicates health and purity of life. 
> Tyrants generally have hard..faces; 


philanthropists generally have kind 
ones. Inspiration lights up the face, 
and makes it shine as the face of 
Moses shone when he came down from 
the mountain; and David must have 
felt sure that there was some benefi- 
cence to the face, for he prayed that 
the face of the Lord might shine so 
that the pecple might be saved. The 
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THE LONG FACE. 


face of Christ shone as the sun,;and 
His raiment was as bright as the light 
when He was transfigured before 
Peter, James and John. 


A face as a rule tells the story of life 
that the individual has led; also: the 
condition of the mind, the intentions 
of the individual, and his success, fail- 
ure, happiness, misery, hope, despair, 
love, hatred and thoughts. If the 
thoughts are evil, the face will indi- 
cate evil thoughts ; if the thoughts are 
spiritual, the face will indicate a spirit- 
ual countenance. As the keys of! the 
piano. make up a wonderful variety 
of melodies, so the emotions of: the 
mind contribute to make as ngany 
kinds of faces. The human face tells 
a long, large and' varied story of many 
volumes, and photography as an in- 
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terpreter of character is a great aid in 
its unfoldment. 

L. N. Fowler,.in his “Revelations of 
the Face,” says that “tlte face is a can- 
vas where, or on which, the inner life: 
is portrayed.” He remarked that “joy 
illumines it, sadness depresses it; sat- 
isfaction smoothes it, disappointment 
ruffles it; hatred hardens it, love mel- 
lows it; sin deforms it, purity perfects 
it; selfishness contracts it, sympathy. 
expands it.” There are faces whose 
expression is loveliness itself, and 
there are faces that carry a benedic- 
tion with them. The face of Stephen 
was radiant while he was being stoned 
to death. None have the angelic look 
but those who are angelic; an angel 
cannot look like a devil until he be- 
comes devilish. Some men have only 
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THE THOUGHTFUL FACE. 


one face; others have many faces, or 
at least, varied expressions. Mr. 
Reinard supports a growing family by 
the changes that he makes with his 
face, and it is curious to note how a 
person can appear to be laughing on 
one side of. his face, while the other: is 
screwed up: with anguish. 

Physiognomy is not mere instinct, 
for it is based on laws of anatomy, 
from a scientific point of view, and its 
application is the art of reading char- 
acter from a person’s face; while 
Phrenology is the science which reads 
the characteristics of people from the 
shape of the head. 

The brain, being the principle which 
determines the character of individ- 
uals, is the seat of the mind or in- 
tellect. With the brain are united 
nerves which are the interpreters of 
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the senses, but the head is the only 
part of the human being which con- 
tains brain, though nerves, bonés, 
flesh, muscle and blood are to be found 
in various parts of the body and head. 

A very cursory glance at certain 
positive conditions in human nature 
will. demonstrate the scientific nature 
of Physiognomy, and a trifling meas- 
ure of observation enables one to note 
the marked: difference in the distinic- 
tive. types of form, color and siober 
tion. in the development of the differ- 
ent. races, whether one’s study be: de- 
voted to the American Indian, the 
Ethiopian, the Chinaman, the Hindop, 
the: Phillipino, or the European. Evén 
little children, when they first go to 
school, learn to discriminate between 
the distinctive color and development 
of their schoolmates,. and they sogn 
learn to understand something of their 
various mental characteristics. In 
fact,, children are very quick to dis- 
cern: mental differences, and as a rule 
are good physiognomists. 

In this country there is an excellent 
opportunity afforded the people to 
study forms of face, and to make 
themselves familiar with the various 
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THE LARGE FACE. 


characteristics that show themselves on 
the faces of scores of our own immi- 
grant population. 

Among the early writers on the sub- 
ject, we find that Pythagoras was one 
of the strongest believers in this sub- 
ject in his day, and he not only be- 
lieved it, but taught and practised it. 
Aristotle was another - celebrated 
Greek who wrote on the subject, and 
applied its use to the characteristics 
of animals. Zopyrus, and others of 
his countrymen, believed in it. Among 
the Romans, we find that Cicero and 
Julius Cesar, of Rome, were loud in 
their praises of the subject, while Bap- 
tista della Porta was a worthy Italian 
who, in 1586, wrote an interesting 
work on this subject, called “De 
Humana Physiognomia,” and revived 
this theory of character reading, and 
carried it out still further. Among 
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Frenchmen, Cureau de la Chambre, 
physician to Louis XIII., and De La 
Sarthe showed their interest in the 
subject. Camper, who was a physiol- 
ogist, sought to. deduce the degrees 
of intelligence of different types of 
heads from the size of the facial an- 
gle, and took considerable pains to 
explain his ideas. In the head of 
Europeans, he found the angle to be 





acter of sublime and more than human 
beauty was given by the ancient artists 
to the heads of their gods by making 
the angle still greater, amounting in 
some cases to one hundred degrees. 
Lavater went further than his prede- 
cessors in the study, and produced an 
elaborate book on: the subject, and 
illustrated his views with many types 
of heads denoting the different char- 
acteristics, and traced the relation be- 
tween the physical: and moral nature 
of man. Since his day, we have had 
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THE REGULAR FACE. 


a number of writers on the subject, 
notably Blumenbach, Spurzheim, Sir 
Charles Bell, ‘Bichat and Broussais; 
and of still more modern date we 
should not fail to mention Alexander 
Walker, James W. Redfield, Mategat- 
zer, Darwin, S. R. Wells, L. N. Fow- 
ler and McDowell. All of these writ- 
ers have taken up the various phases 
of physiognomical expression, while 
other minor writers have largely 
copied from their works. 

In considering a subject like this, 
the face as a whole should be taken 
into account, and its divisions pointed 
out. Thus if we take the modern 
temperaments as a guide, we shall find 
that its divisions are three in number, 
namely: the Chemical, Architectural 
and Mathematical. (1) The Chemical 
Division is from the tip of the chin to 
the lowest point of the ear, around to 
the curve of the nose. (2) The Archi- 
tectural Division is between the curve 
or lips of the nose to the forehead. 


(3) The Mathematical Division -is 
from the lower atch of the forehead 
to the top of the forehead. The 
Ist includes the domestic and animal 
powers, and the functions that pro- 
vide the body with material warmth 
and vigor, namely, arterial blood, and 
it corresponds with the Vital, San- 
guine and Lymphatic Temperaments. 
The 2nd includes the osseous and 
muscular systeni, with its high cheek 
bones, and includes the artistic, liter- 
ary and ingenious qualities. It corre- 
sponds with the Motive and Bilious 
Temperament. The 3rd includes the 
mental powers, namely the mathemati- 
cal and. critical qualities, and corre- 
sponds with the Mental, Nervous and 
Cephalic Temperaments. 

We might also say that there are 
three forms of faces .from another 
point of view, namely, the Long Face; 








THE FOOLISH FACE. 
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the Round Face; and the Pyriform 
Face, as we have already stated. The 
Long Face indicates a predominance 
of the bones, ligaments and museles,or 
the Motive Temperament, and is gen- 
erally indicative of speed, activity and 
directness of movements, as shown in 


the Baroness Burdett Coutts. The 
Motive Temperament usually pre- 
dominates in persons of this type, and 
they are generally found among those 
persons who are tall in figure, dark in 
complexion, and who possess an 
abundance of strong, dark hair. De- 
cision of character and great endur- 
ance are generally distinctive marks of 
the long face. Persons of this type 
are usually keen observers, and are 
found among our scientific men and 
women. Men of action, too, belong 
to this type of face. Thus our Gen- 
erals in the Army, and our Admirals 
on the sea,«our Farmers in the fields, 
and Speakers who’ are bold and elo- 
quent, are recognized as belonging to 
this distinctive type. 


[ JANUARY 


Persons who possess a round face 
with full features and ruddy com- 
plexion, are known for their impul- 
siveness, versatility and geniality of 
mind. . These possess the Vital Tem- 
perament. They are the opposite of 
those persons described under the 
above head, and therefore have more 
elasticity and ease of manner than 
firmness, or determination of char- 
acter. They win their laurels by their 
geniality rather than through hard 
work, through their imagination, sen- 
timent and ardor, rather than through 
their persistency or depth of mmd. 
They are more brilliant, and appear to 
a better advantage than do the 
persons with a long face, and know 
how to make life enjoyable, both for 
themselves and their friends, though 
their appetites ofetn make them self- 
ish and even fickle if they give way 
to their physical pleasures. Their lives 
are generally shorter, either on ac- 


THE SICKLY FACE 
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THE PLEASANT FACE, 


count of their strong ambition to at- 
tain some position of eminence, or 
through their selfishness and passions. 

The third form of face is Pyriform, 
which indicates that the Mental Tem- 
perament is strongly represented, for 
in this type the forehead is generally 
high and pale, the features delicate 
and finely chiseled, the eye bright and 
expressive, the hair fine and soft, the 
chest rather narrow, the limbs small, 
with a general delicacy of form and 
gracefulness of bearing. The brain 
and nervous system are supreme, and 
the mind responds quickly to outward 
and inward impressions ; while the im- 
agination is brilliant, and there is an 
ample amount of literary and artistic 


talent. The Pyriform face should ac- 
company a matured mind, and show 
experience rather than animal appe- 
tites or sentiment. It should also take 
on the spiritual, ethical and zsthetic 
tendencies of mind, and where it is 
developed in an extreme form it will 
often accompany a frail constitution. 

If, however, the face is broad rather 
than long, and has a tendency toward 
shortness of outline, there is more of 
a tendency to condense the activity of 
life within a shorter period of years, 
than is noticeable in the round face. 
In Peabody, Carnegie and Queen Vic- 
toria, we see fine examples of the com- 
bination of the round, full and broad 
types which have yielded kindliness, 
geniality, ardor, sympathy, as well as 
economy, shrewdness and versatility 
of mind. 

The authorities 


that should be 


studied on this subject are Plato in his 
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work on.“Timzo” ; Shakespeare in his 
play of “Julius-Cesar” ; Baptista della 
Porta, in his*wotk on “De Humana 

ysiognomia”; Lavater’s work on 
“Physiognomical Fragments”;- M. 
Zimmerman, the celebrated physician 
of Hanover, in his work on “Frag- 
ments”; Sir Charles Bell, in his “An- 
atomy of Expression”; Charles Dar- 
win, in his work on “The Expression 
of the Emotions”; Spurzheim, in his 
“Physiognomical System”; Alexander 
Walker, of England, in his work on 
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THE SERIOUS FACF, 


“Physiognomy”; James W. Redfield, 
in “Comparative Physiognomy” ; Nel- 
son Sizer and Henry S. Drayton, 
M.D., in “Heads and Faces”; Samuel 
R. Wells, in “Physiognomy” ; Bichat, 
De La Sarthe and Broussais, in their 
works on the subject; A. T. Story, in 
“The Face as Indicative of Char- 
acter”; A. I. Oppenheim, in “Phreno- 
Physiognomy” ; J. Coates, in “How to 
Read Faces”; and L. N. Fowler, in 
“Face Indicative.” 







The entrance of a happy man or 
woman into a room is as though an- 
other candle had been lighted. 





R. L. Stevenson. 
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By ‘E. FAVARY. 


PART I. 




















- Fic. 1 (200 B.C.) 


As soon as man emerged from the 
savage state and commenced to think 
and reason, he saw the necessity of 
husbanding his energy. He wished 
for a means to be taken from place to 
place to save himself the bodily 
fatigue of walking. For ages this 
was only accomplished by being car- 
ried by his fellow creatures, or by 
means of horses and other animals. 
Then man had a vision of a carriage 
that would go by itself, without the 
horse or any visible impetus. The idea 
of Heliodorus, of a_ self-moving 
chariot, was studied centuries after his 
death. Many brains were set think- 
ing, but the time was not ripe for re- 
sults. Even before Heliodorus (200 
B. C.), horseless vehicles were used, 
and, according to Roberti Valturi, 
who in a book in 1472 mentioned a 
horseless vehicle that was used for 
was purposes, this machine is the first 
of its kind of which we have any 
knowledge. 

It was composed of a heavy frame- 
work of wood, or of whatever material 
they possessed, and was mounted on 
four wheels. Fig. 1 shows that this 
horseless vehicle had wings fitted to 
the axle whereby rotation was ob- 
tained by pressing against them with 
levers or sticks. 


In the seventh or eighth century, a 
Chinese mechanic made a wheeled 
wagon which was rowed or punted 
along with poles by its occupants. 
Several hundred years later there was 
no further improvement, and the same 
idea, that is, the rowing machine, was 
still the latest nee in locomo- 
tion. 


In the early part of the fifteenth 
century, some crude plans were de- 
vised by Leonardo da Vinci and by 
Persian savants. All these attempts 
were fruitless, however, as mechanical 
work in general had reached no stand- 
ard at that time. In the seventeenth 
century, Western Europe became in- 
terested in this subject. In the year 
1600, the mathematician Simon Stevin 
constructed a wind carriage at The 
Hague. The carriage consisted of a 
vast frame of wood carried close to 
the ground on four wooden wheels, 
about five feet in diameter, with rear 
axle pivoted to form a rudder similar 
to that used on boats. A tall mast was 
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rigged up amid-ship, and a small fore- 
mast, both of these carrying large 
square sails. Trial runs were made 
with this wind carriage along the coast 
from Scheveningen to Petten, carry- 
ing twenty-eight people, including 
Prince Maurice and the Spanish Ad- 
miral Mendoza, and an average speed 
of twenty-one miles per hour was at- 
tained. 

The next carriage which ran suc- 
cessfully on ordinary roads was made 
in Nuremberg, by Johann Hautch. 
This was in 1649. From the illustra- 
tion of this carriage (Fig. 3), it can 
be seen that it was typical of the 
golden age of workmanship in Ger- 
many, when every piece of work was 
turned out with the greatest possible 
perfection of art. This carriage was 
worked by toiling men concealed in- 
side the carriage, who actuated levers 
whereby rotation was transmitted to 
the wheels by means of gears. This 
carriage proceeded along the streets of 
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Nuremberg at the rate of two miles 
an hour. 


In 1663, a certain Mr. Potter con- 
trived a car which had legs instead of 
wheels, but in what way this was to 
work is a secret which I presume must 
lie buried with the dust of Mr. Potter. 

In 1714, Mr. Duquet constructed a 
road wagon which was propelled -by 
the wind, but instead of sails, a small 
wind-mill was used, the rotary move- 
ment of which was transmitted to two 
pairs of legs fixed on either side of the 
wagon, the forward motion being ob- 
tained by the alternate thrusting for- 
ward and pulling up of the legs. A 
number of other inventors contrived 
similar horseless carriages at that 
time. 

The real progress in locomotion, 
however, was made during the eigh- 
teenth centrury, when steam was first 
used as a motive power. Although the 
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steam engine was known in the early 
part of the, eighteenth century, it was 
not until 1769 that an attempt- was 
made to use the steam engine for pro- 
pulsion of a vehicle. In 1780 Nicho- 
las Joseph Cugnot, a French military 
engineer, designed a steam carriage 
based on this principle. (Fig. 4.) 
This machine is still in existence, and 
can be seen at the Museum des Arts 
et Metiers of Paris. It traveled on a 
common road, carried four persons, 
‘and attained a speed of two and a 
quarter miles per hour. 

In Gordon’s steam carriage, as we 
can see in Fig. 5, the propelling of the 
vehicle was accomplished by arms or 
legs having iron points at the end 
which pushed the vehicle forward by 
being thrust into the ground. 

In 1833, Sir Charles Dance started 
a service of steam carriages between 
Cheltenham and Gloucester. The 
local feeling against steam carriages 
or any machinery was very adverse 
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at that time in England, and many 
attempts were made to wreck car- 
riages. In spite of this, however, Sir 
Charles Dance’s steam carriages made 
about four hundred journeys. The 
service continued until 1840, when all 
steam enterprises were killed in Eng-- 
land by that unfortunate law which 
imposed heavy tolls on all self-pro- 
pelled vehicles. 


Figures 7 and 8 show some road 
locomotions of later construction, as 
for instance, Rickett’s and Carrett’s 
steam carriage in 1861, and Ran- 
dolph’s steam carriage in 1872. 

There have also been some attempts 
made to use a clock work as a motive 
power, and in 1870 an omnibus was’ 
constructed and tried in New Orleans, 
which was driven by clockwork. How- 
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THE MODERN AUTOMOBILE, 


ever, the great weight of the metal 
necessary to store a sufficient power 
for any practical purpose led to an 
early abandonment of this method. 
Experiments were also made with 
compressed air, but practical difficul- 
ties proved insurmountable, although 
in theory this system was very good. 


Next electricity was used ~in the 


form of primary batteries driving 
magneto electric motors, and some 
progress was made in this line. How- 
ever, there was a serious disadvan- 
tage by having to carry heavy batter- 
ies, which would only furnish power 
enough for a limited distance of 
travel. 


1889 Daimler constructed two-cylinder 
engines. This was the first engine to 
attract the notice of engineers all over 
the world to the fact that explosion 
engines could successfully be applied 
to motor cars. In the same year 
Messrs. Panhard and Levassor ac- 
quired the right to manufacture the 
Daimler engine and motor cars, on 
that principle, and similar to what we 
have to-day. 

Since then numbers of important 
changes have been made, but still. the 
principle seems to be the same. 

SPEED MANIA 

The auto is not a fad, as its uses 

are manifold. One of its great ad-° 





THE BUSINESS AUTOMOBILE. 


The real discovery of a motor for 
propelling vehicles was not made until 
1884, when Gottlieb Daimler invented 
a small gas engine that was capable of 
running at a very high speed. This 
engine proved so satisfactory that in 


vantages is the speed at which one 
is enabled to travel from place to 
place without the use of railroads or 
street cars. But this very conveni- 
ence has been productive of a great 
evil,—the evil of speed mania. 
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This speed mania, or speed mad- 
ness, has become so predominant in 
many chauffeurs and owners that it is 
very difficult for them to drive slowly. 


We need not dwell on the ever-in- 
creasing number of auto accidents due 
to reckless speeding, in spite of im- 
posed fines and magisterial rebukes. 


Speed madness, like other forms of 
mental derangement, can arise from 
a number of entirely different causes, 
but unlike any other form of insanity, 
it is not always due to abnormal de- 
velopments of certain functions of the 
brain, in fact 70 per cent. of it is due 
to the inferior developments of cer- 
tain faculties. 

PART II. 

Fig. 1 shows the faculties, from a 
Phrenological standpoint, bringing 
about speed madness, in their respec- 
tive small or<large developments :— 


(a) Small Cautiousness; (b) small 


Vitativeness (instinctive love for 
life) ; (3) large Combativeness (cour- 
age, causing recknessness) ; (d) large 
Approbativeness (bravado) ; (e) large 
Sublimity; (f) small Conscientious- 
ness, and often lack of sound speed 
judgment. 

Cautiousness, in driving an auto, is 
the most important quality of all. It 
is a self-protecting instinct to give us 
warning, and to place us upon our 

ard against danger of any kind or 

orm, either in connection with our- 
selves, or those in whom we may take 
an interest. if largely developed, in 
an autoist, it will cause him to be care- 
ful, always and at all times. He will 
never exceed the speed limit, because 
the sense of danger is always upper- 
most, and if he cannot afford to, or 
does not wish to pay fines, he will not 
speed, for the added reason that he 
fears arrest. 

If money is no object, then the auto- 
ist, with large Cautiousness, may ex- 
ceed the limit set by law, but only out- 
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side of cities, on long straight roads 
where it is perfectly safe. He will 
never ‘drive at such excessive speed 
that he will overturn his machine or 
cause any breakage. (By large Cau- 
tiousness, I simply mean a normal, or 
slightly larger than normal develop- 
ment; an abnormal development of 
this factulty, even more than others, 
causes a diseased brain. In England, 
the lunacy reports point to this mental 
faculty as one of the chief causes of 
insanity. There is nothing inflames 





Fie. I. 


the brain as much as “fear,” coming 
from too large Cautiousness ; it brings 
on a sort of delirium tremens quite in- 
dependent of intoxicants. ) 

This faculty, when large or well de- . 
veloped in persons, can be recognized 
by a fullness of the cranium, at “a” 
Fig. 1; if small, that portion of the 
head is comparatively small, sloping 
back as in Fig. II. It is located in 
the brain, in the angular gyrus, the 
centre, for movement of the platysma 
myoides, and bordering on the su- 
perior marginal convolution. It was 
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first localized by Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim about 100 years ago, and it cor- 
responds to that portion of the brain 
where Dr. Ferrier, the well-known 
brain specialist, has localized, in later 
years, by electrical experiments, the 
centre for fright and fear, affecting the 
muscles of the mouth. 

Figs. II. and III. are the heads of 
speed maniacs. Figs. IV. and V. 
those of careful autoists. 





Fic. 1. SMALL CAUTIOUSNESS. 


Vitativeness, or instinctive love of 
life and dread of death and annihila- 
tion, is an instinct characteristic of 
both men and animals, and has no con- 
nection whatever with intellect. 

Persons with this faculty large will 
cling to life tenaciously and to the 
very last when the vital spark is al- 
most extinct, and when reason tells 
them there is no possible: chance of 
recovery. An autoist with this organ 
large will take no risks where personal 
safety is concerned, although he may 
be careless in every other respect. If, 
on the other hand, Vitativeness is 
small, he will be inclined to speed, as 
he does not value personal safety. 
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Large Cautiousness, in the latter case, 
will dominate over small love of life, 
and result in a careful driver. An 
autoist with this faculty large will ex- 
ceed the speed limit, perhaps, but not 
unless doing so is consistent with his 
idea of safety. 

This faculty is located at the in- 
ferior angle of the third temporal con- 
volution, posterior to the mastoid pro- 
cess, which corresponds on the cra- 





Fic. III. SMALL CAUTIOUSNESS, 


nium to space “b,” see Fig. 1. This 
faculty—as well as every other fac- 
ulty—when well developed in persons, 
shows a corresponding fullness on that 
portion of the head. 

“Courage” or “Combativeness.’”— 
The primitive use of this faculty is to: 
give a pleasure in contending with op- 
position or opposing circumstances ; 
defence, defiance, boldness and pres- 
ence of mind, is the natural language: 
of “Combativeness.” When large in 
an autoist, with small Cautiousness, it 
will cause recklessness, especially if 
Approbativeness is also large. How- 
ever, if this faculty is large, together 
with large Cautiousness, the result wil 
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be a first-class chauffeur, as in this 
case this organ will give him presence 
of mind in case of danger or emer- 
gency. 

This organ is located in the pos- 
terior part of the superior and second 
temporal convolution. It is indicated 
at a 

Approbativeness—Anxiety for the 
approbation of others; desire to show 


. 





Fic. IV. LARGE CAUTIOUSNESS. 


off,—bravado; is a faculty highly 
favorable for speed mania. The auto- 
ist with this faculty large, will scorch 
for the pleasure of being observed, ex- 
ulting in the idea that people are gaz- 
ing after him with bated breath. He 
will also take pleasure in boasting of 
his quick records. If this faculty is 
large in a person, and Cautiousness 
and Vitativeness small, he will exceed 
the speed limit, for the sake of out- 
stripping others and for showing off. 
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This faculty is located in the su- 
perior parietal lobe of the brain; it as 
half an inch above the lambdoidal 
suture, and can be discovered on the 
cranium at “d.” 

Sublimity, is in itself a great fac- 
ulty. When large it enables humanity 
to appreciate the vast, grand, endless, 
sublime, magnificent, wild, terrific ; the 
lightning’s vivid flash, the rolling of 
thunder, the commotion of the ele- 
ments, etc., and it inspires the greatest 
enthusiasm and thoughts of the in- 
finite in those who have Sublimity 





os 


Fic. V. LARGE CAUTIOUSNESS. 


large. Strange to say, this faculty is 
also a cause for speed madness, as it 
enjoys anything that is extreme and 
uncommon. An autoist' with large 
Sublimity will exult in flying at light- 
ning speed, and if there is neither 
large Cautiousness nor Vitativeness to 
balance Sublimity, he will even exult 
in and like the sense of danger. 

This organ is located in the ascend- 
ing parietal convolution, being bor- 
dered by the fissure of Rolando. If 
large, it can be recognized on the skull 
by a fullness at “e.” 

Conscientiousness, when very small, 
will cause an autoist to exceed the 
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‘speed limit, for the very pleasure of 
‘breaking the law, and if Approbative- 
mess is also well developed, he will 
stake pleasure in boasting of the trans- 
gression. It is located in the superior, 
anterior parietal convolution, and is 
‘indicated at “f.” 

Lack of sound speed judgment is 
-another cause for “the pace that kills.” 
‘The autoist is not aware he is 
going faster than he intended ; in fact, 
dhe does not know how fast he is trav- 
ling. This is due to a small develop- 
ment of the Perceptive Faculties lo- 
cated in the first and second frontal 
convolutions, and it is shown at “g.” 

After careful investigation and ob- 
servation, I have found that in about 
70 per cent. of speed maniats, the head 
‘was narrow in the portion “a,” corre- 
sponding to small Cautipusness. 
Twenty-two per cent. had very large 
Approbativeness. Six per cent, had 
-wery large Sublimity. se 

Persons wishing to overcome speed- 
madness; can do so by restraining 
‘those faculties on Phreno-head, and by 
auto-suggestion ; that is, before start- 
‘ing on a trip, they should resolve: “I 
shall not race this time”; “I will not 
be a cripple for life” ; “I owe it to my 
family to take no chances”; “It is my 
duty to consider the safety of those I 
-am driving,” etc., etc. 


The Lion Tamer’s Trade. 


How lions and other wild animals 
-are tamed and educated will be viv- 
idly told in an illustrated lecture for 
the Institute on Tuesday evening, 
February 4th, by Allen Samuel Wil- 
liams, a famous authority. 

The daring of men who venture 
into the company of caged lions has 
“been a matter for marvel since the 
‘time of Daniel. While the perils 


of lion taming and training supply 
the chief reason why the wild ani- 
mal trainer’s vocation and the per- 
formance of his trained animals fas- 
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These suggestions should be re- 
peated a number of times during the 
trip, and autoists will be surprised to 
find how soon they will lose all desire 
for speeding. If you are unable to 
judge the speed at which you are trav- 
eling, get a speedometer; or practice 
at different speeds on a known dis- 
tance by training- yourself, and you 
will soon be able to judge your speed 
approximately. 

' Speed mania is a term well applied 
to American life in general. To-d 
this man has beer kiJled.in an auto aq- 
cident. -To-morfow: that Wall Street 
man falls dead at his desk. In both 
cases Speed Mania was the cause. 


_ To atitoists, and.all to whom t 

term speed mariia applies—the mottt 
should ,.bé—moderation! Restrain 
yourself! Stopvand think in the wilt 
race for money, for place, for power, 
or whatever goal it may be, ere it is 
too late. We all have our destinations 
in view, but why not keep within speed 
limits, driving at a rational, sane pace, 
enjoying the scenery, as we spin along, 
giving a glance to the sky, now and 
then. We. are bound to reach our 
goal—some day, and why not do so 
without risk of a mental and moral 
breakdown, a wornout heart and shat- 
tered nerves. 


cinate spectators, the response of his 
wild pupils to his instruction is an 
interesting study forthe analyst. The 
members of the American_Institute 
of Phrenology and its friends may 
enjoy a rare treat on Tuesday even- 
ing, February 4, 1908, in hearing 
one of the several famous lectures 
by Mr. Allen Samuel Williams, enti- 
tled, “Lion Taming and Wild Ani- 
mal Training.” An unusual array 
of stereopticon pictures, some of 
them startling, will illustrate the lec- 
ture. 
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Biophilism. 


By Cartes Josian Apams, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


THE IpIioT AND THE LowER ANIMAL. 

It is well to keep always in mind 
the three essential things of psychol- 
ogy. The individual knows something, 
feels something, does something. That 
the individual is different from the 
body is evident from the facts that 
the body cannot know anything, that 
it cannot feel anything, that it cannot 
do anything. The idiot’s body may be 
more perfect than the philosopher’s. 
But while the idiot may not know any- 
thing, he may feel something. So the 
idiot has a soul. Let him be put under 
the influence of an anesthetic. He 
does not feel. That is, the body does 
not feel. And it does not act inde- 
pendently of the feeling of the indi- 
vidual. 

The body may be perfect immedi- 
ately after death. But it is dead. That 
is, it cannot know anything, it cannot 
feel anything, it cannot do anything. 
The idiot can feel something, he can 
do something, but he cannot know 
anything. That is, he cannot know 
anything in the proper sense of know- 
ing. He is conscious, but not self- 
conscious, more than momentarily. He 
does not remember. The individual 
within his body is only two-thirds an 
individual. It feels and acts in some 
regards, but it, properly speaking, does 
not know, and it does not think. 

The actions of a complete idiot 
should seem to be entirely reflex. The 
reflex action is automatic. There are 
two sets of nerves—the in-carrying 
and the out-carrying—or, to speak 
more technically, the afferent and the 
efferent. One touches, tastes, smells, 
hears, or sees something. He has a 
sensation. This comes through the af- 
ferent nerve. He is pleased or pained. 
He acts. This comes of an impulse 


sent eut, or going out, along an ef- 
ferent nerve, to a muscle, to a set of 
muscles, or to the whole muscular sys- 
tem. 

There is illustration of the matter im 
mind in paralysis. This is commonly 
supposed to mean the incompetency of 
both the afferent and efferent nerves. 
But I have a case under my eye where 
the efferent nerves are incompetent 
and the afferent nerves in ordinary 
state of efficiency. The result_is that 
this person can feel but cannot move. 
One can easily imagine a case—indeed’ 
there is such a case in a bad asleep- 
ness of an arm or a leg—in which the 
afferent nerves are incompetent and 
the efferent nerves in good condition. 

There is some one within to whom: 
the message comes and who sends out 
a message as to what is to be done. In 
the awakening of the reflex actiom 
there is the playing of many a practi- 
cal joke. Take that one already men- 
tioned of the hobbledehoy’s being 
awakened by the placing to his cheele 
of a folded wet towel. The uncle who 
did this knew that his victim’s dream 
would be that it was something else, 
and that he would act accordingly. His. 
dream was that it was the snout of 2 
bear, and he moved in great terror. 
One, on a cold day, stands with his 
back to an old-fashioned stove, whicls 
is red hot in places. His hand is. 
touched with the cold handle of a 
knife. He is prevented ‘from anger 
at the laugh which his start produces. 
only by the consciousness of how ab-- 
surd it must have been. 

But reflex action is for something 
more than our amusement. It is a 
wise provision of the Author of na- 
ture. It may save a belonging, a be- 
loved object, one’s own life. Who 
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does not remember the story of the 
artist who was stepping back on a gal- 
lery until he would inevitably have 
fallen to a marble floor and certain 


_ death had not a friend thrown some- 


thing at the picture which he (the 
artist) was studying with a view to 
the final touches? He sprang forward 
to save the picture, and so saved him- 
self. There comes a cry of fire, and 
the mother springs for the crib and 
takes her babe in her arms. In the 
bed to which he is accustomed, or even 
im the ordinary bed in the hotel or in 
the home of a friend, one goes to 
sleep thoughtlessly. But how differ- 
ently he would go to sleep on the 
brink of a roof of a temple. In the 
former case, he would be hard to 
awaken, if he really needed the sleep. 
In the latter, he would move on the 
slightest excitation, and would move 
im the right direction. 

Then reflex motion may be associ- 
ated with training which has become 
a habit and sunken into sub-conscious- 
mess. During our Civil War the writer 
was a boy, and saw much of the vet- 
eran soldiers. What impressed him as 
much as anything else was apparent 
unconscious obedience to command. 

ey would sleep as profoundly as 
babes under a cannon which was regu- 
larly discharging as one of a park of 
artillery, but be awake and on their 
feet in an instant at the command: 
“Fall in!” 

The purest example of reflex action 
is in the idiot. I have intimated that 
it may be doubted if the complete 
idiot moves otherwise than reflexively. 
Its sad mother will tell you that it 
does not even turn to the breast as do 
other children. Through its whole 
life it has to be guarded as if it were 
forgotten by nature, the Mother, and 
God, the Father. It would appear, 
also, that it has been forgotten by its 
ancestors. For, while it lacks in- 
stinct, it as fully, in the nature of the 
ease, lacks heredity. There is never 
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any evidence that it does anything be- 
cause that thing was done by an an- 
cestor or by ancestors. 

Let it be remembered that we are 
having in mind the absolute idiot—the 
mental, moral and spiritual blank—the 
subjective O. There is no insistance 
that there has ever been such a being. 
But such a being can, possibly, be im- 
agined. The. lower animal is not such 
a being, your horse, your dog, your 
cat, your bird, or any normal creature 
which crawls, or walks, or flies, or 
swims. There are lower creatures 
which act more -reflexively than does 
man. There may be no lower creature 
which does not act more reflexively 
than does man. But that man acts so, 
also, has been shown in this article. 
That he so acts you have only to touch 
your friend who is in a “brown study” 
to see. It will be proven by his start. 

Idiocy is the absence of faculty. So, 
while there may not be an absolute 
idiocy, there may be a partial. As 
there are those who are born without 
any one of the sense organs, so there 
may be those who are born destitute 
of the faculty of remembering, rea- 
soning, imagining, or of the correla- 
tion which makes any moral, mental, 
or spiritual function possible. There 
is an account of a little girl who, at 
nine years of age, planned the murder 
of her father and mother, that she 
might have freedom to practice de- 
generate tastes. How often it hap- 
pens that we come in touch with per- 
sons who lack some mental faculty. 
For them most of us will be made 
more charitable by a little introspec- 
tion. _The writer cannot repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer or the Apostles’ Creed 
without book. He is void of verbal 
memory. And that one may be void 
of spiritual faculty he has had abund- 
ant evidence. Without any thought as 
to form of Christianity, or as to even 
form of religion, he was, some time 
ago, talking with a young man in re- 
lation to religion, and was told that 
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he (the young man) had never expe- 
rienced a spiritual need. 


As a man may be a partial idiot, so 
may a lower animal. The history of 
the hennery is full of traditions of 
hens which desert their nests, and of 
those who abandon their broods. I 
well remember that, years ago, there 
was placed in my hands a pointer 
pup for training. I could make noth- 
ing of him. He was willing enough, 
prompt enough in taking the position 
of indicating the game; but he could 
never remember anything. Though 
he may realize One Higher, the mas- 
ter, to the dog, is the Incarnation, as— 
let it be said with all reverence—the 
Galilean is to the Christian. But as 
there are men who cannot see the Mas- 
ter—the Galilean, Buddha, or any 
other—so there are dogs who cannot 
see the master. 


Out of the years gone there comes 
to my mind an amusing, if a some- 
what cruel, scene. In front of an open 
_ fireplace is a splendid old man, a glory 
of white hair receding from his wide 
and high forehead and falling over his 
shoulders. About him, and on the 
hearth in front of him, are his dogs. 
His favorite of these is asleep and 
breathing heavily. His snuff-box is in 
his hand. From it he takes a pinch 
and holds it to the sleeper’s nose. At 
least the earlier of the actions which 
result are reflex. The laughter which 
€nsues causes the tears to roll over 
the practical joker’s face. But the 
laugh is soon on him. The dog retires 
in the room, sneezing. The master’s 
attention is taken by something else. 
But soon he withdraws his hand from 
the arm of his chair with a jerk and a 
jump. Through sneezing, the dog has 
come to the one whom he loves su- 
premely for consolation and sym- 
pathy, and nosed the heel of his hand. 
The dog’s action from the effect of 
the snuff was no more reflexive than 
was that of his master from the ef- 


fect of the touch of the cold point of 
the nose. 


Did the dog go to the master in- 
stinctively? It is so that the puppy 
turns to the mother’s dugs. And the 
master is everybody and everything to 
the dog. And did the first dog which 
was tamed by a man take to him as 
spontaneously as did, or do, that dog’s 
descendants? -This. master of the 
snuff was a marvel with animals. 
He was seen to enter an enclosure, 
walk directly up to and place his hand 
between the horns of a raging bull, 
and quiet him. Back of this action 
there must have been both instinct and 
heredity. In these regards, as in the 
matter of reflex action, the man and 
the lower animal are at one. How is 
it in the regard of other influences 
back of actions? 


I have already spoken of some of 
these—such as sexuality, love, paren- 
tal affection, and conscience—and shall 
refer to them again. I shall, also, 
make more of thought as an influence 
to action later. But, as a foretaste, 
allow it to be said that while man is 
less apt to be moved by instinct, 
heredity, or simple feeling, than the 
lower animal, he is so moved; and 
that while the lower animal is less 
liable to be moved by thought, or by 
the feelings which are the result of 
thought, than man, it is, or may be, 
so moved. This brings to my mind 
a rectory cat of ours, Pixie by name, 
who has long since gone to her ac- 
counting for “the deeds done in the 
body.” Her mistress and I were one 
day at dinner. She called my atten- 
tion by an appealing mew. I looked 
over my shoulder. She was trying to 
open the door of the pantry, between 
the dining-room and the kitchen. It 
was slightly ajar. She had hold of the 
edge protruding, with the claws of her 
front feet; while those of her hind 
feet were braced in a crack in the 
floor: When she caught my eye she 
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pulled for dear life. She failed. Again 
the appealing mew. I looked’ at the 
mistress, not only of Pixie, but of me 
and of the rectory. She shook her 
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head. I shook my head at Pixie. She 
desisted and left the door at once. She 
was as aware of her subjection as I 
was of mine. 


Science of Health, News and Notes. 


By E. P. Miter, M. D. 


DisEASE AMONG THE CHICKENS. 


The Kansas Farmer, in its issue of 
October 17th, contains an article un- 
der the heading, “Ailing Chickens.” 
It seems that a subscriber of that pa- 
per from Beloit, Kansas, has a dis- 
ease among his fowls that he does 
not know what is the proper name 
for, and he has written to the Kansas 
Farmer for positive information as 
to what the disease is, what is the 
cause, and what the remedy. He 
says: 

“Can you give me a remedy for 
my ailing chickens. At first they 
get stiff and lame and can hardly 
walk, and are troubled some with 
diarrhcea. In the last stages of the 
disease, their eyes swell shut, their 
necks gets limber, and their heads 
seem feverish. They are usually 
sick two or three days. I thought it 
might be limberneck, but do not 
know the symptoms of the disease 
well enough to tell.” 

. This is the answer: 

“Your fowls probably have lim- 
berneck. This is a muscular disease 
caused by eating putrid meat or other 
decaying matter. It is said that if the 
craw of a limberneck chicken should 
be cut open, it would be found to 
contain a number of live maggots, 
with very strong and flexible points, 
suitable for bormg. ‘They bore into 
the muscles and vitals of the chicken, 
causing it to lose all control of its 
muscles, and so the head falls to one 
side, which gives it the name of lim- 
berneck, and after struggling awhile, 
it dies. There is no remedy, after 


the chicken. gets into a helpless 
state, but as a preventive one 
should look around and see that 
there are no dead animals or dead 
chickens on which they may be feed- 
ing, for it is from such a source that 
they get the disease. A few drops of 
carbolic acid in the drinking water 
of the flock might prevent them 
from getting into the last stages of 
the disease. Give no other water or 
they will not drink the carbolic acid 
solution.” 


Now the question arises, if chick- 
ens are troubled with such a disgust- 
ing disease as limberneck, which is 
nothing but the result of poison they 
get into their blood by eating “de- 
cayed meat or other putrid matter,” 
is there not danger in eating dead 
chickens of any kind? Is there not 
danger from similar poisons, proba- 
bly not less dangerous, getting into 
our blood, if we eat them? 

. So long as the human race eats 
such foods, they are taking into their 
blood the poisons that cause sick- 
ness and death. The flesh of fowls 
is probably just as bad as that of 
any animal; similar poisons may get 
into the carcasses of animals that do 
in fowls. There are bugs and worms. 
and insects in the grass that cattle 
live on that may kill the cattle or 
give them diseases that tend to make 
their flesh unwholesome as _ food. 
The human race should live on foods 
that contain live elements and not 
dead matter. 

The Creator of man knew exactly 
what kind of food He designed man 
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to eat, and He told Adam in the 
‘Garden of Eden what he could eat 
and what he should not eat. Let us 
profit by information we have got in 
God’s revealed word, and in His 
work. The children of Israel, when 
they lusted after the flesh of quails, 
‘had a plague pestilence sent upon 
them, as a punishment for eating 
quails. Barn-yard fowls are just as 
dangerous, and perhaps more’ so, 
than quails, and those who live on 
flesh of any kind never know when 
they may be taken sick and what 
their sickness may be or how it may 
‘terminate. 

HEALTH REGULATIONS IN SLEEPING 
; Cars. 

The Health Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, 
has issued an order forbidding Pull- 
man car porters to brush the clothes 
of passengers in the aisles of the car. 

tie claims that this practice en- 
dangers the traveling public, that it 
is unhygienic, that scattering dust 
through the car and over the already 
sufficiently dirty and uncomfortable 
passengers has long been considered 
an unmitigated nuisance. 


The practice was started by the 
porters as a means of getting dimes 
and quarters from the travelers in 
their cars. 

This Commissioner claims ‘that as 
a means of cleanliness it is worse 
than useless, that the clothes of 
those first brushed are dirty by 
the time the whole carload has been 
brushed, and what dirt has not set- 
tled back on the external parts of the 
travelers has filled their nostrils and 
lungs, not only the dust of the road, 
the smoke and cinders of the engine, 
but other germ-laden accumulations 
from the garments of men in all con- 
ditions of health and disease. 

The Boards of Health of other 
States may also issue orders of like 
character, which undoubtedly would 


be of great benefit to the traveling 
public, and would in a measure do 
away with the nuisance of paying 
tips to porters that they are other- 
wise provided for. 

DisEASES AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

The Weekly Bulletin of the Chi- 
cago Health Department have re- 
cently examined 17,820 children dur- 
ing the first twenty school days by 
medical inspectors of the Health De- 
partment. 

Of this number, 1,476, or 8.3 per 
cent., were excluded from attendance 
at school on account of the existence 
of the following contagious diseases: 
Tonsilitis, 315; pediculosis, 378; im- 
petigo, 188; scarlet fever, 120; sca- 
bies, 99; diphtheria, 84; whooping- 
cough, 66; purulent sore eyes, 45; 
measles, 42; mumps, 40; chicken- 
pox, 32, and tuberculosis, 3. 

Of 456 exclusions during the week 
105 were afflicted with tonsilitis. Mi- 
croscopic examinations of culture of 
these cases show 7 of them had 
diphtheria. 

If the children of all public schools 
are as many of them afflicted with 
diseases as recorded in Chicago, 
there is great risk of life in sending 
the children to public schools. 

. Oxsrtruary NOTICEs. 

The Medical Record reports eight 
physicians who have died in this 
country during last week the aver- 
age age of whom is only 48 years. 
These physicians died of various dis- 
eases, not all of which are recorded. 
One had gastric disorder, another 
chronic pleurisy, another died with 
an acute disease, and the rest are not 
recorded. 

FurTHER Discussion OF TUBERCULO- 
sts CAUSED BY BACCILLI IN MILK. 

The International Medical Con- 
gress of the world has recently held 
a convention at Brussels, in which 
the subject of Tuberculosis in Milk 
as a Cause of Tuberculosis in Chil- 
dren was up for discussion. 
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A resolution was passed by this 
convention recommending that all 
public institutions should boil the 
milk used. They claim that milk is 
a medium through which tuberculo- 
sis matter gets into the human sys- 
tem. The decision of the conven- 
tion was that the only way to stop 
the progress of tuberculosis in the 
country is to either boil or pasteur- 
ize the milk in which tuberculous 
germs are found, and thus keep out 
of the body of children and grown 
people the germs of tuberculosis. 

Nathan Straus’s plan for protect- 
ing the lives of children by pasteur- 
izing milk was very heartily com- 
mended by this association. Nearly 
all of the medical associations of the 
country have passed resolutions 
recommending laws to compel those 
who sell milk to have it pasteurized 
and made free from disease germs. 

Now if the investigators of this 
subject would turn their attention 
upon the flesh of animals that is 
used for food by grown people, they 
would find that there are more dead- 
ly poison baccilli in the flesh of ani- 
mals than there are in milk that is 
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used as food. 

When the people realize the fact 
that human beings were not made 
for carnivorous animals or even for 
omnivorous animals, and that the 
flesh that is used as food is saturated 
with putrid baccilli, they will begin 
to legislate in a way that will pro- 
tect the people from the diseases 
that these baccilli engender. 

You cannot cure disease so long 
as you are all the time taking into 
the blood, in the food eaten, the 
germs that breed disease. The only 
way to relieve the human family 
from disease of all kind is to keep 
out of the system the material that 
causes these diseases, and, in our. 
opinion, the flesh of animals is the 
main source from which nearly all 
of these disease-producing baccilli 
come. 

It is only in recent years that any- 
body has imagined that milk con- 
tains baccilli that are the cause of 
tuberculosis. The more the subject 
is investigated, the more legislation 
is passed to compel those who deal 
in milk to protect their patrons from 
the disease to which they are liable. 


New Year's Eve, and the Decision That Was Made. 


“Frank, will you take Miss Sin- 
clair in to dinner?” said Mrs. Brown, 
as the clock in the hall struck six on 
New Year’s Eve. 

A merry party of young people 
had assembled in the old-fashioned 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
and every one was looking forward 
to the pleasure of the evening. 

The snow was several feet deep, 
and the guests had all traveled some 
distance in sleighs to celebrate this 
auspicious occasion. 

Mrs. Brown lived four miles 


from Franklin Center, near the city 
of Dover, and was very popular in 
her wide circle of friends. 


Frank Brown turned to Miss Rose 
Sinclair to carry out his mother’s. 
bidding, and offered her his arm as 
they passed into the spacious dining 
room and walked round the table 
until they found their names. On 
being seated, he said: 

“May I pour you a little wine?” 

“Thank you,” she said simply, “a 
little claret. I only drink claret.” 

“You do not care, then, for sweet 
wines.” 

“T do not really care for any wine, 
but this is what we always drink at 
home. You did not pour any for 
yourself,” she added a moment later. 

He smiled. 
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“It would be for the first time in 
my life if I had.” 

“How strange!” Rose Sinclair 
looked at him with a pair of clear 
blue, inquiring eyes. “Have you any 
scruples? Do you think it is wrong?” 

“Well, yes! It would be decid- 
edly wrong for me, having been 
brought up to believe in total absti- 
nence as the best course to pursue in 
life.” 

The color deepened on her cheeks 
a little. He saw her check back a 
word from her lips, and the shadow 
that swept over her face was sweeter 
than any brightness. But he could 
not appropriate her unmerited sym- 
pathy. 

“No, no,” he declared, laughing 
slightly. “It is not at all a tempta- 
tion to me. I have never known the 
taste of any sort of liquor. I think 
I have a great advantage against fate 
in this respect, and—I mean to keep 
it.” 

“Then you are afraid, after all,” 
she said. 

“Sometimes we recognize danger, 
though we do not fear it,” he re- 
plied. 

“If it be danger, you must fear it. 
You do, or you would not take pre- 
cautions.” 

He looked down and met her earn- 
est glance. She was forgetting her 
dinner. 

“If you were not afraid,” she went 
on, impulsively, “wine would seem 
to you as harmless as water. It is 
because you have a fear that you will 
not touch it.” 

He was at a loss for a moment to 
know how to reply. 

It was difficult to meet her candor 
without a touch of seeming discour- 
tesy. “Suppose I drink to your bet- 
ter courage,” she said, a roguish 
dimple showing itself as she spoke. 
“The deadly cup has no terror for 
me. 
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“He raised his crystal goblet and 
drank to her in sparkling water, say- 
ing gently, “Of my cup no one need 
be afraid.” 

There was a pause. She had not 
lifted the wine to her lips. 

A servant came to remove the 
course, and some one spoke to her 
across the table. When he could 
claim her attention again, he was 


. ready with a bright remark about 


the beauty of some roses in a vase 
near them. “Yes, they are beauti- 
ful,” she replied vaguely, and then, 
with promise in her tone: “We had 
not exhausted our topic, I think. 
May I ask—is it your conviction that 
liquor should not be used in any 
form ?” 

“You are unmerciful in your can- 
dor. I might be thought ungracious 
if I objected to anything under the 
present circumstances.” 

“Never mind about being compli- 
mentary,” she replied gravely. I 
am trying to decide—to reflect. I 
have never before given one serious 
thought to this question. The peo- 
ple I live among—and fhey are all 
upright, intelligent and refined, re- 
gard the use of liquor as indispensa- 
ble. Surely you must admit that 
there are thousands and thousands 
who are not in any way injured by 
its use.” 

“T know,” he said, quickly, “but 
there are millions and millions who 
are injured by its use, and the jails 
and hospitals will tell you——” 

He stopped abruptly. 

“Yes,” she said thoughtfully, “but 
why not take the good and avoid the 
evil? We need not become drunk- 
ards because we use liquor.” 

“Since you desire it,” he answered 
steadily, “I will say one word, and 
then drop the subject. If you 
never touch liquor, you not only 
need not, but you cannot become a 
drunkard. If you once let it cross 


your lips, the first step is made.” 
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“There are some persons,” he con- 

‘tinued, “who have a strong tendency 
‘and liking for alcoholic beverages. 
From a phrenological point of view, 
-we know that the organ of Alimen- 
tiveness, when large, may lead one 
‘to encourage the use of liquor. If 
such a person lacks will power, voli- 
‘tion, or a largely developed organ of 
Firmness, that one should take par- 
ticular caution to avoid encouraging 
a taste for wine of any kind. Alco- 
‘hol has a great affinity for water or 
‘fluid, and it goes directly to the 
‘brain, and follows the course of the 
‘blood and all fluid, and impedes the 
‘circulation. Therefore I am speak- 
‘ing from a scientific point of view 
and from positive facts when I say 
‘that wine is much more injurious to 
‘some people than to others. But 
there is danger lurking in a glass of 
wine for every one, however firm 
and well intentioned the person may 
‘be who takes it. I did not intend to 
‘give you a lecture on the effects of 
alcohol on the delicate organ of the 
brain, but since you invited the dis- 
cussion, you must pardon me if I 
have shocked your sensibility, and 
spoken contrary to your knowledge 
-and experience.” 

A considerable silence followed 
‘this remark. The rest of the guests 
-went on talking gaily. Presently she 
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spoke, but so low that he had to 
bend his ear to listen. 


“You have given me a wonderful 
message,” she said. “I have never 
had any one talk to me in this way 
before, ard I fecl sure that what you 
have told me is true. I have made 
up my mind to join your army of 


‘workers, and I will begin my work 
-of reform right in my own family.” 


She pushed back her glass of wine, 
and he knew by this that she had 
formed a decision that she would not 


. break. 


It was New Year’s Eve, a year 
from the time our story opened, and 
the two young people, Rose Sinclair 
and Frank Brown, were now en- 
gaged to be married shortly after the 
holidays. 

“I was just thinking,” she said, 
“that since last New Year’s I have 
made fifty converts to your phreno- 
logical temperance views—nearly 
one a week. What say you if we try 
and see how many we can make 
during this coming year. I want to 
double my efforts, and now that I 
can give my friends a scientific rea- 
son why they should give up their 
wine, I think I shall have no diffi- 
culty in convincing many of the er- 
ror of their ways.”—Adapted from 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal.” 


The New Year. 


We welcome now the New Year 
Beside the open door, 

While thinking of the Old Year, 
Who walked the threshold o’er. 


‘The Old Year told a story 
Of many highways crossed, 

Of scenes of strife and glory, 
And vessels tempest-tossed. 


We'll entertain the stranger, 
And merry make the while, 
And, barring thoughts of danger, 
May Fortune on us smile. 


While journeying together 
Through distances afar, 
In mild or stormy weather, 
We'll watch our Guiding Star. 
—Rusy LAWRENCE. 
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Dost thou love life? then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of. 


GOOD CHEER. 

Welcome the New Year. Wel- 
come the improved conditions in 
business. Welcome the indications 
of restored prosperity. Welcome the 
holiday cheer, and welcome the good- 
feeling that goes out from every one, 
irrespective of color, class or creed. 
The warmth of enthusiasm with 


which all classes are aglow is a> 


pleasing recognition of the spirit of 
good will, kindness and sympathy 
that exists in the human conscious- 
ness at this period. 


Even the most indifferent and 


hardened creature relaxes a little to- 
ward his neighbor, and feels at this 
time, more than at any other, the 


Benjamin Franklin. 


onus resting upon him to do some- 
thing to make others happy. 

New hopes and aspirations in- 
crease the courage and confidence 
of young and old alike, and light up- 
the pinched features of the care- 
worn who inhabit the squalid apart- 
ments of crowded tenement houses. 
Even the inmates of hospitals, insti- 
tutions and asylums take on some 
of the cheer of the New Year, and 
in effect express the sentiment that 
says: 

“All have to share, none are too 
poor, Seo 

‘When want with winter comes; 
The loaf is never all your own, 

Then scatter out the crumbs.” 
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WHERE DOES MY TALENT 
LIE? 
A TIMELY APPEAL. 

At this period of frenzied finance 
and high speculation, one needs the 
knowledge Phrenology can give 
with regard to how to place one’s 
abilities. If you take a wrong step, 
and waste your opportunities, you 
must necessarily live to regret such 
a step. If you know wherein your 
strength lies, and apply your time 
and energy to the building up of 
your talents, you are doing not only 
what God intended you to do, but 
you are giving satisfaction to your- 
self and your friends. 

Just now there is so much doubt 
and anxiety about how boys are go- 
ing to turn out, and how girls can 
support themselves, that it behooves 
every one to study the question of 
‘properly locating their ability. Par- 
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ents should think this matter over, 
and give their children every advan- 
tage, instead of putting them into the 
first position that comes to their 
hands. 

We have asked many boys what 
they intended to become, and the re- 
ply has been, much to our surprise, 
“IT do not know.” It appears to us 
that boys and girls should prepare 
themselves for what they are going 
to become later in life by deciding 
early, for only in this way can they 
take, step by step, the true prepara- 
tion that goes to make a successful 
career. 

Will not the public, individually 
and en masse, allow Phrenology to 
assist them in their family decisions 
as to what their children had better 
become? If they will, we feel sure 
that their battle of life will be easier 
and more successful. 


In the Public Eye. 


Mr. FREDERICK H. MILLS, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PRISON INDUSTRIES. 


-It requires a person of special 
-genius to take up prison work suc- 
cessfully, for, like many other 
things, it is a department that re- 
quires a proper understanding of 
what the work includes and the peo- 
ple one rubs up against. 

In Mr. Mills, we find a man of re- 
markable insight into character. 
“This is one of his salient character- 
istics; another is found in his ex- 
-ceptionally large Perceptive facul- 
‘ties. Keen observation is his stock 
-in trade; nothing escapes his watch- 
ful eye; he notices the little as well 


- the larger and important affairs of 
ife. 

Another essential to such work as 
he performs is large Benevolence, 
and Mr. Mills is essentially a man-of 
broad sympathies, and knows how 
to get in touch with all classes of 
humanity. His sympathies may cost 
him a good deal, because he readily 
gives out thought and sentiment, as 
well as practical advice, to all who 
appeal to him, and the drain on a 
man’s sympathy is a greater task 
very often than the drain on his 
purse. A person can draw a check 
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and assist any one who is in need, 
but where a man is appealed to for 
advice and counsel, he invariably has 
to stop, think and go over the de- 
tails of the individual’s life. 

Insight into the value and worth 
of things is another strong charac- 
teristic which is easily accounted for 
through his large Comparison, Or- 
der and Calculation. He can tell to 
a nicety whether a certain kind of 
material will be what will serve his 
purpose the best, and does not be- 
lieve in supporting any artificial 
means of carrying out great chari- 
ties, and believes in calling a spade 
a spade. He hits straight from the 
shoulder, and knows what results to 
expect from certain premises. 

In short, he is a man calculated to 
understand and appreciate his fellow 
men, and as a Superintendent of 
Prison Industries he has brought 
about a number of reforms; hence 
his remarks on the Evolution of 
Prison Jurisprudence come with per- 
tinent force. 

He has given a number of papers 
bearing on Prison Legislation before 
State Conventions, and few men are 
doing more good in his particular 
department of work in the United 
States. 





THE LATE KING OSCAR, OF 
SWEDEN. 


The late King Oscar, of Sweden, 
who has just passed away, was a re- 
markable character, and few kings 
have ruled with so much equity and 
good will as King Oscar has done. 

His head represented him to be not 
a man who would seek office for the 
sake of office, but one who would be 
inclined to love his people, and rule 
with the belief that they looked to him 
as a friend as well as a monarch. 

His head further manifests a noble- 


ness of character, a benignity and 
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THE LATE KING-OF SWEDEN. 


strength of purpose, which few in so 
prominent a position are able or will- 
ing to show. 

He was not wanting in the intellec- 
tual region, which gave him thereby 
a perfect command of the wants of 
his people; that is, he could organize 
and reason concerning their best in- 
terests. He was, aside from his offi- 
cial position, a man of marked ability 
in the intellectual world. 

THE PRESENT KING OF SWEDEN. 

The present King of Sweden, who 
has succeeded to the throne, is a man 
who possesses much’ of his father’s in- 
tellect and moral stamina. He has in 
his father a worthy example of a man 
with true liberality of purpose and in- 
tegrity of heart. He will, we trust, 
make as model a king, as unique a 
ruler, and as wise an advisor as his 
father. 
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The American Institute of Phrenology. 


On Tuesday evening, December 3, 
the second meeting of the season 
was held, notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather. 


The Rev. Thomas A. .Hyde pre- 
sided, and said he was glad to find 
that there were some people inter- 


ested in Phrenology who did not al-: 


low the weather to dampen their ar- 


dor. He regretted that he was, 
obliged to state that Mr. William F.’ 


King, who was to have addressed 
them that evening on the “Vital 
Problems of the Day,” had been 
called to Washington, but that he 
hoped to be with them in March, 
when Miss Fowler had offered him 
her date. She had asked Dr. Con- 
stantine F. McGuire to speak to 
them on the same topic that had 
been chosen by Mr. King, and he be- 
lieved that they would have an in- 
teresting meeting. 

He recalled one occasion when 
Phillips Brooks was called upon to 
speak, but failed to put in an appear- 
ance. His assistant therefore was 
going to take his place, but, on see- 
ing the audience begin to disappear, 
he appealed to them by saying: 
“Phillips Brooks is a great man, but 
he does not know everything. He 
does not understand all the religion 
of the world. Therefore I appeal to 
to you to stop and listen to what I 
have to say.” He succeeded in mak- 
ing an excellent address, and in 
pleasing his hearers. 

To-night he believed that, not- 
withstanding Mr. King was a man 
of great experience in matters of 


public interest, Dr. McGuire would . 


be able to present the same subject 
in a scientific way. . 

He would like first to call upon 
Mr. Paulison to give them a little 


music on his harmonica, as this in- 
strument was a specialty with him. 
Mr. Paulison then played the 
“Dewey Gavotte,” composed by 
himself, and as an encore, “Home, 
Sweet Home,” both of which solos 
greatly pleased the audience. 

The Chairman then asked Miss 
Fowler to give a practical delinea- 
tion of character, which she accord- 
ingly did, of a gentleman chosen 
from the audience, and at the close 
the gentleman replied that his ambi- 
tion in life was to become a special 
teacher or preacher. This was what 
Miss Fowler had pointed out that his 
head indicated he was adapted for. 

Dr. McGuire then proceeded to 
address the audience, on five problems 
of public interest. A full report will 
be given next month. 

Mr. Paulison then played another 
solo which he had composed on the 
harmonica to imitate Thomas’s or- 
chestra at Chicago, after which Mr. 
Hyde proposed a vote of thanks to 
those who had taken part in the 
evening’s entertainment, and took 
occasion to say that those present 
had listened to a very fine‘address, 
and one that was entirely in accord 
with the objects of the Institute. He 
was gratified that the speaker had 
emphasized the need of cultivating 
Veneration, for without it we could 
see what an influence anarchy and 
disorder would have. 

The notices for the next meeting 
were then announced, namely, that 
a lecture would be given by Mr. 
Frederick H. Mills on “The Evolu- 
tion of Prison Jurisprudence.” . As 
Mr. Mills was a strong believer in 
Phrenology, some practical applica- 
tion of his subject with Phrenology 
might be expected. It was hoped 
that a warm welcome would be af- 
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forded Mr. Mills on his first visit to 
the Institute. 

Mr. Knowles, from Smyrna, one 
of the oldest subscribers, was pres- 
ent and made a few remarks. Miss 
Irwin, Mr. Favary, Mr. Cheeseman 
and others joined in the debate. It 
was gratifying to see another old 
friend, Mr. Vanderbilt, who had 
taken particular pains to come from 
a considerable distance, which showed 
the keenness of his interest. 
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NOTICE FOR JANUARY. 
Tuesday evening, January 7, 1908, 


‘at 8 p. m., Mr. Frederick H. Mills 


will give an address on “The Evolu- 
tion of Prison Jurisprudence.” Rev. 
Thos. A. Hyde, A.M., B.D., will pre- 
side, and Delineations of Character 
will be given by Miss J. A. Fowler. 

Mr. Frederick H. Mills has had 
many years’ experience in visiting 
prisons and will speak with author- 
ity and from practical observation. 
The subject should attract many 
listeners. 


The Bntish Phrenological Society, Inc. 


On October 8th, Dr. Bernard 
Hollander, the eminent specialist on 
the brain, lectured at the monthly 
meeting of the above society on 
“Can Insanity Be Cured by Surgical 
Operation?” notes on which paper 
we hope to publish in a subsequent 
number. ° 


A discussion followed, in which 
the following, among other well- 
known phrenologists, took part: Mr. 
C. P. Stanley, Mr. Wm. Cox, Mr. 
Geo. Hart Cox, Mr. F. R. Warren, 
Mr. J. P. Blackford, Mr. John Nay- 
ler, Mr. James Webb and Miss 
Ewen. Dr. Hollander replied to sev- 
eral questions, and a hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer brought the 
meeting to a close. 


ANNUAL CONGRESS, 

On November oth the annual Con- 
gress of Phrenologists was held in 
London, and was well attended. In 
the afternoon reports from Phreno- 
logical societies and workers were 
given, showing that Phrenology was 
making satisfactory progress in vari- 
ous parts of England. Mr. Young- 
quist, of Stockholm, Sweden, was 
also present, and spoke warmly of 
his efforts to propagate phrenology 





in that country in the face of much 
opposition. 

Interesting discussions took place 
upon: “Psychology—What Is. It?” 
opened by the president, Mr. James 
Webb; “What Is the Best Way to 
Interest the Public in Scientific 
Phrenology ?” opened by Rev. E. H. 
Spring, who made a number of very 
practical suggestions; “Phrenology 
and the Rising Generation,” opened 
by Miss M. L. C. Ewen. 

The evening meeting was a great 
one, marked by earnest and intelli- 
gent interest throughout. Mr. Jas. 
Webb, President, occupied the chair, 
and in his opening remarks spoke of 
“A Neglected Element in Educa- 
tion,” by which he meant the teach- 
er’s knowledge of the individual 
child. Phrenology alone could fur- 
nish that knowledge, and without it 
much effort was wasted on the part 
of the teacher, and very poor results 
obtained from the scholars. 

The general theme throughout the 
meeting was the practical applica- 
tion of phrenology to the various 
phases of life. Mr. John Wilson, of 
Manchester, spoke on “Phrenology 
in Public Life.” Mr. William Cox 
gave a demonstration upon the head 
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of a young lady, specially dwelling 
upon the domestic virtues, pointing 
out the beautiful provision made in 
nature for the attainment of happi- 
ness in home life. Mr. John Nayler 
gave an excellent address, full of 
practical knowledge, upon “Phrenol- 
ogy in Commercial Life,” pointing 
out the qualities needed to attain 
success in that sphere of activity. 
Mr. F. C. Stacey, of Leyton, gave a 
very temperate, well-considered and 
wise address on “Phrenology in Re- 
ligious Life.” Mr. George Hart Cox 
(Hon. Sec.) gave some useful in- 
struction in the course of a demon- 
stration, entitled, “Some Anatomical 
Landmarks.” It amounted to a very 
practical lesson in elementary phre- 
nology, calculated to stir up an in- 
terest in the study of the science. 
Miss A. B. Barnard contributed a 
helpful paper, entitled, “Phrenology 
in Social Life.” 

During the evening Dr. C. W. 
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Withinshaw distributed the certifi- 
cates to the graduates at the recent 
examination of the society. 

A vote of thanks was proposed to 
Mr. Webb for presiding by Mr. D. J. 
Davies, who gave an excellent testi- 
mony to the value of phrenology in 
his own case. At 16 years of age he 
was working in a Welsh mine, could 
not speak a word of English, nor 
even write his own name. He had a 
phrenological chart at that time, and 
determined he would learn English, 
so that he might study it for him- 
self. He did so, and that chart had 
helped him through life. He was 
now a member of the Borough 
Council in the district where he 
lived, elected for the fourth time in 
succession, and was a member of the 
Education Authority of his district. 
He spoke eloquently, in the purest 
of English, of the advantages of 
phrenology. 

By W. Cox. 


New Subscribers. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTO- 
GRAPHS.—New subscribers sending photo- 
graphs for remarks on their character 
under this heading must observe the fol- 
lowing conditions: Each photograph must 
be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. 
The photograph or photographs (for, 
where possible, two should be sent, one 
giving a front andthe other a side view) 
‘must be good and recent; and, lastly, each 
application must be accompanied by a te- 
mittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journa. Letters to be addressed to Fow- 
ler & Wells Co., New York, or L. N. 
Fowler & Co., London. 

Page Cochrane.—V. T., is charac- 
terized by activity of thought, fer- 
tility of mind, promptness of percep- 
tion and mental resourcefulness. 

He will never be contented in an 
obscure position, nor in a subordi- 
nate service; he will want to take 


the lead and assume responsibility ; 
especially will he be in his element 
as a teacher and a student of Meta- 
physical sciences. 

He is particularly versatile, capa- 
ble in expressing his thoughts, posi- 
tive in maintaining his principles, 
and is quite confident of the practica- 
bility of his elaborate plans.- 

He should succeed in a literary 
career and as a public speaker, for he 
has always something interesting to 
say. 

In disposition he is genial, earnest 
and thoughtful, with a large degree 
of critical acumen and intuitive per- 
ception. 

He is naturally an active, busy 
man, with many schemes on hand at 
one time. 
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REVIEWS. 


“Meat Substitutes,” by Isabel 
Goodhue. Published by the New 
York Magazine of Mysteries. Price 
$1.00. 

Considering the amount of meat 
that is yearly consumed, it would 
seem as though this new book on 
Meat Substitutes was necessary, and 
that there will be a place for it in the 
home of every one who really de- 
sires to give up the eating of meat. 
When persons give up eating meat, 
they naturally ask the question: 
What will take its place? The solu- 
tion of such a question will be found 
in this interestingly written book. 
It is not an expression of extrava- 
gance, nor is it a book that supports 
highly seasoned food; hence the 
moderate eaters and those of simple 
tastes can find herein something that 
is appetizing and sustaining. If per- 
sons would only realize the fact that 


the too free use of dead flesh as a 
diet clouds the mind and dulls the 
spiritual perceptions, brutalizing the 
finer sensibilities of the soul, while 
stimulating the animal propensities, 
more persons would, we think, be 
willing to live on fruits, grains, nuts 
and vegetables, for they are purer 
and more ideally perfect foods for 
mankind to eat. Pages are left for 
memoranda on the left hand side of 
each page of recipes which will be 
useful to housewives. 

The book is handsomely printed, 
and each page is bordered with a 
handsome design. Taken as a whole, 
the book on “Meat Substitutes” is 
unlike anything in the way of books 
ever brought out before, and it will 
attract attention, both for its ap- 
pearance and the especially timely 
value of its contents. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 


The competition for December has 
been won by James H. Morris, of 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, 
Va. Honorable mention has been 


awarded to Elizabeth M. Franks and 
Ruby Lawrence, of Brooklyn, for 
their poems on the New Year. 


FIELD NOTES. 


H. H. Hinman is doing good work 
at Fort Worth, and writes that there 
is plenty of room for good phrenolo- 
’ gists in Texas. 

Wm. E. Youngquist, the Swedish 
Phrenologist, has been visiting Lon- 
don, and has been reported at one of 
the recent Phrenological meetings 
held in that city. He wrote that he 
was leaving on the twenty-third of 
November for Stockholm. 

Allen Haddock writes from San 
Francisco and sends us orders from 
that city. He is improving in health 
every month. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt, of Ohio, is con- 


tinuing his lectures throughout the 
State. He often speaks on Sundays 


in the churches. His lecture on 
“Fingermarks of Civilization” is cre- 
ating a marked impression. 

George Cozens is engaged in 
phrenological work at Devil’s Lake, 
North Dakota. 

A. W. Richardson is traveling in 
Canada. 

George Markley continues to 
write on Phrenological subjects, and 
is located at Pittsburg, Pa. 

M. Tope is the editor of the Phre- 
nological Era, which he publishes 
monthly at Bowerston, O. 
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Mr. D. T. Elliott gives examina- 
tions daily at 4 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, England, 
and holds weekly classes in Phrenol- 
ogy. Once a month the Alumni of 
the Institute hold meetings, when in- 
teresting discussions are arranged 
for the mutual benefit of all mem- 
bers. 

Miss Fowler makes daily exami- 
nations at the American Institute of 
Phrenology, New York City, and 
gives instruction in Phrenology. 

Owen H. Williams is in Rich- 
mond, Va. 

E. J. O’Brien can be seen for ex- 
aminations and lectures for a few 
weeks at Simcox, Ont., Canada. 

H. W. Smith is giving lectures and 
examinations at Yates Center, Kan. 

T. J. Miller is located in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, but often makes lectur- 
ing tours. 
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Alva A. Tanner, of Oakley, Idaho, 
has been making examinations in the 
above named place. 


George A. Lee, M.D., Phrenolo- 
gist, is taking orders for Fowler & 
Wells Co.’s publications in Mans- 
field, O. 


Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald recently gave 
a talk: before about three hundred 
physicians and nurses in Chicago. 
He made a decided hit, and, no 
doubt, this work will bring decided 
results later on. He delivered an- 
other address before the Wilmetter 
Club on December 12th, in the aris- 
tocratic suburb of Wilmetter, near 
Chicago, which created a continued 
interest in the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy. 

Madame La Bar has established 
an office in Toronto, Can., and is en- 
gaged to lecture on Phrenology. 


New Year's Day. 


To-day our backward view is pain, 
If we have wandered here and 
there, 
Or up and down this world in vain, 
And shunned the ones who need 
our care. 


To-day our conscience cries again, 
If we have failed to find the place 
Where Jesus said that we, as men, 
Should work and trust his grace. 


To-day our minds go back with 
ease, 
If we have found our neighbor’s 
need, 
And did not seek ourselves to please, 
But sought to be a friend indeed. 


To-day our hearts o’erflow with joy, 

If we have seen the Master’s 
work 

Go forth with speed and glad em- 


ploy, 
And we our duty did not shirk. 


To-day we may behold the promised 
home, _ 
And if we’ve found Him as a 
friend, 
We need not walk this world alone, 
For He will come, His help to 
lend. 


To-day let us as Christians true, 
If we have sinned our time away, 

Resolve to ask forgiveness new, 
And start upon that better way. 


To-day in blessing He looks down; 
If we, His children, kind and true, 
Desire His blessings shower’d 
around, 
“Just do as I have done to you.” 
James H. Morris. 
Bridgewater, Va. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 
Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
All remittances should be made 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





——S) 





The Subsc: m Price of the PHrENoLocicaL 
JOURNAL AND RENOLOGICAL MaGazinE is $1.00 a 
7 payable in advance. 

—x when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
wn —— Express Money O Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or Registered Letters. All Pestinesters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


PoctagesStamse will be received for fractionai parts 
of a dollar. The larger aege ae . peer they 
should never be aactet to the letters, and should always 
“— sent in sonic shancsome is, not torn apart. 
t-office address can oo ‘made by givin 
as the new address, but not without th 

otice should be received the first of the 


tne ange as well 
information. 
preceeding ie 

Letters of Inquiry idea an answer should 
inclose a stamp for for Solion pustegn, and be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 

All should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In se way only can prompt and careful attention be 


hart, Etc., may be or- 
rem oc at Rint prices. of 
ts Wan for the PHRENOLOGICAL Sewenas, 
sndonr S Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 
ven. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Bookseller, Newsdealer and Sta- 
tioner,’” New York.—This magazine 
is full of reviews of books suitable 
for Christmas presents. It is richly 
illustrated. 

“Character Builder,” Salt Lake 
City, U.—Contains an editorial on 
“Economy and Sobriety.” It says: 
“The present money stringency 
throughout this nation compels econ- 
omy in many homes where extrava- 
gance has held sway. Americans are 
intemperate in more ways than in 
drinking whiskey: The many ex- 
penditures for useless and harmful 
things by a certain class cause want 
and suffering among others. The 


present crisis is affecting all classes. 
Many who depend upon their daily 
work for physical comforts are 
thrown out of employment because 
of the disturbed condition of capital- 
ism. If the present money strin- 
gency will bring the extravagant to 
their senses and cause them to be 
more consistent in their living, much 
good will result to society.” 

“American Motherhood,” Coop- 
erstown, N. Y.—Contains a good ar- 
ticle on “What Shall Our Children 
Read?” by Julia Sargent Visher. 
This is a subject that needs to be 
discussed more than it is by Ameri- 
can mothers, as children are too 
prone to read the books they select 
for themselves, without showing 
proper discrimination. 

“The Phrenologist,” London, Eng. 
—The November number is just to 
hand, and contains an item to the ef- 
fect that Charlotte Bronte was a 
Phrenologist. She mentions in “The 
Professor” a number of Phrenologi- 
cal organs, namely: “I wonder that 
any one looking at the girl’s head 
and countenance would have re- 
ceived her under their roof. She 
had precisely the same shape of skull 
as Pope Alexander VI; her organs 
of Benevolence, Veneration, Consci- 
antiousness and Adhesiveness were 
singularly small; those of Self-Es- 
teem, Firmness, Destructiveness and 
Combativeness preposterously large. 
Her head sloped up in a pent-house 
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shape, was contracted about the 
forehead and prominent behind; she 
had rather good, though large and 
marked features; her temperament 
was fibrous and bilious; her com- 
‘ plexion pale and dark; hair and eyes 
black; form angular and rigid, but 
proportionate; age fifteen.” The 
magazine contains other interesting 
matter. 

“Phrenological Era,” Bowerston, 
O.—Edited by Mr. M. Tope. This 
monthly always contains bright and 
interesting articles on some phase of 
Phrenology. All students interested 
in Phrenology will do well to sub- 
scribe to it. 

“Education,” Boston, Mass.—The 
opening article is by Principal John 
J. Mahoney, on “The Problem of the 
Poor Pupil.” His subject is a prob- 
lem that needs careful handling. We 
consider the writer has succeeded in 
doing this. 


“Metaphysical Magazine,” New 
York.—Contains articles from the 
pens of Alexander Wilder, M.D., 
John Franklin Clark, A. E. Scott and 
Eva Williams Best, among others. 
It is a magazine that is well printed, 
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and consequently is easy to read. 

“Blacksmith and Wheelwright,” 
New York.—Is a well edited paper, 
and is finely illustrated. One article 
is on “Dangers in Engines; or How 
Operators May Be Injured in Mo- 
ments of Carelessness,” by E. W. 
Longanecker. It contains hints that 
are well worth reading. 

“The Vegetarian Magazine,” Chi- 
cago, Ill—Contains an illustrated ar- 
ticle on “Physical Culture” ; another 
on “The Science of Vegetarianism” ; 
another on “The History of Vegeta- 
rianism,” by the Rev. Henry S. 
Clubb; and another on “Aigrettes, 
Dead Birds and Feathers,” by Mrs. 
W. M. Fry. 

“American Review of Reviews,” 
New York.—Contains an article on 
“The Panic,” including the follow- 
ing headlines: “The Financial Cri- 
sis,” “The West’s Revelation,” “The 
Trust Companies,” “The Clearing- 
House System.” This article will be 
read by all with considerable inter- 
est. Another article on “The Net 
Result at the Hague” wili prove 
equally interesting to the generality 
of Americans. 


: Publishers’ Department. 
A BRIGHT AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR. 


“Forward Forever.” A response 
to Lord Tennyson’s “Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After,” “Heaven 
on Earth,” and other poems. By 
William J. Shaw, the poet hermit. 
18mo, 34 pages. Price, paper, 25 
cents—Is. 

“The Fallacies in ‘Progress and 
Provery,’” in Henry Dunning Mac- 
leod’s “Economics,” and in “Social 
Problems”; with the Ethics of Pro- 
tection and Free Trade, and the In- 
dustrial Problem considered a priori. 
By William Hanson, 101 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1—~4s. 


“Nature’s Household Remedies.” 
For the prevalent disorders of the 
human organism. By Felix L. Os- 
wald, M.D. 229 pages. Price, $1 
—4s. 

“Object in Life, and How to At- 
tain It.” By J. Leopold Schmidt, 
Jr. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“The Philosophy of Water-Cure.” 
The Development of the True Prin- 
ciples of Health and Longevity. By 
John Balbirnie, M.D., with the Con- 
fessions and Observations of Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 
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“Gypsies.” By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
“Tt is a thoroughly wide-awake book 
from the beginning to end. Its de- 
scriptions of characters and scenes 
are graphic and accurate, while the 
reflections and judgments induced, 
and particularly in relation to some 
of the questions which agitate the 
Pacific coast, evince shrewd and rare 

ood sense.”—Free Religious Index. 
rice, $1.50—6s. 
. “Therapeutical Uses of Intestinal 

Lavage.” By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 
Price, paper, 30 cents—Is. 6d. 

“A Diary of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and Hand Book of Mil- 
itary Information. By George J. 
Manson. Price, 15 cents—od. 

“Every-day Biography.” Contain- 
ing a collection of brief biographies 
arranged for every day in the year, 
as a book of reference for the teach- 
er, student, Chautauquan, and home 
circles. By Amelia J. Calver. 12mo, 
378 pp. Cloth, $1.50—6s. 

“Author’s Days,” now a recog- 
nized and, in some instances, a re- 
quired regime of school exercises, 
and “Memorial Days,” so frequently 
occurring in Chautauqua  pro- 
grammes, demand a convenient di- 
rectory for daily consultation, which 
this book supplies. The biographi- 
eal sketches given, numbering near- 
ly 1,400, though brief, have been 
carefully compiled from authentic 
sources, and give individual distinc- 
tion in a nutshell. 

“Editorials and Other Waifs.” By 
L. Fidelia Wooley Gillette. 18mo, 
59 pages. Price, paper, 25 cents—ts. 

“An Essay on Man.” By Alexan- 
der Pope. With illustrations and 
notes, by S. R. Wells. 12mo, 53 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents—tIs. 

“Mind in Medicine.” Embracing 
Two Sermons Preached in the West 
Church, Boston, Mass. By Rev. Cy- 
tus A. Bartol, D.D., pastor. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 
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“The True Healing Art; or, Hy- 
giene vs. Drug Medication.” An ad- 
dress delivered in- the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington. R. T. Trall, 
M.D. 102 pages. This is a good 
statement of the principles of Hy- 
giene as opposed to Drug Medica- 
tion, and will be enjoyed by all who 
read it. Price, paper, 25 cents—Is. 
2d. 


“A Theory of Population.” De- 
duced from the General Law of Ani- 
mal Fertility. By Herbert Spencer. 
Price, 25 cents—Is, 

“Talks to My Patients; a Practi- 
cal Hand Book for the Maid, Wife 
and Mother. By Mrs. R. B. Gleason, 
M.D., with a portrait of the author. 
New and enlarged edition. Price, 
$1.50—6s. 

“Mrs. Gleason is able to say some- 
thing to wives and to mothers which 
no man could say. There can be no 
difference of opinion about the value 
of the practical suggestions she af- 
fords; which are characterized by 
sound philosophy and clear, gdod, 
sterling common sense. We wish 
the chapter ‘Confidential to Mothers’ 
might be published as a tract and 
sent to every mother in the land.”— 
From Harper’s Magazine. 

“How to Do Business.” A pocket 
manual of practical affairs and guide 
to success in life, etc. I2mo, 156 pp. 
Price, cloth, 60 cents—z2s. 6d. 

“How to Be Successful on the 
Road as a Commercial Traveler.” 
By an Old Drummer. 16mo, 96 
pages. Price, 20 cents. 

“How Six Girls Made Money, and 
Occupations for Women.” By Mrs. 
Marion Edmunds Roe. Cloth, 75 
cents—3s. 6d. 

“Transmission: a Variation of 
Character Through the Mother.” By 
Georgianna B. Kirby. 80 pages. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents—2s. 
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Footprints of Life: or Faith and 
Nature Reconciled. By Philip Har- 
vey, M.D. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Getting Married and Keeping Mar- 
ried. By one who has done both. 
Under the titles “Finding a Mate” and 
“Keeping a Mate,” the author gives 
poirits of interest to both married and 
unmarried. Those who wish to be 
loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions 
of value in its pages and illustrations. 
Price, by mail, 10 cents. 

The Philosophy of Generation; its 
Abuses, with their Causes, Prevention, 
and Cure. By John B. Newman, M.D. 
118 pages. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs 
—Their Diseases, Causes and Cure. 
25¢. 

A brief treatise, which is “popular,” 
rather than “professional,” and adapt- 
ed to the comprehension of all. The 
reader will learn from this of the uses 
and abuses of the Reproductive Or- 
gans, and to have a care thereof. 

Instruction in Shorthand. A Prac- 
tical Plan, consisting of Twenty Les- 
sons, for use in Public Schools and by 
Teachers of the Art.. Price, $1.00—4s. 

“Principles of Physiology.” Ap- 
plied to the Preservation of Health 
and to the Improvement of Physical 
and Mental Education. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D. To which are added 
Notes and Observations. Printed 
from the seventh Edinburgh edition. 
Price, $1.50—6s. 

“Vacation Time.” With Hints on 
Summer Living. By H. S. Drayton, 
M.D. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents— 
I 


s. 
“Where Is My Dog? or, Is Man 


Alone Immortal?” By Rev. Chas. 
J. Adams. 12mo. Price, $1—4s: 
The author is a well-known Episco- 
pal clergyman. In his work the par- 
allelism betwen-the character of man 
and the lower animals is shown in a 
wonderfully attractive manner, and 
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the work is a very striking repre- 
sentation of the question. 

- “Why Shorthand Is. Difficult to 
Read.” 12mo. 27 pages. Price, 15 
cents—od. Shorthand writers, 
teachers and students will find this 
suggesting and useful and all inter- 
ested in the subject should read it. 


“Windows of Character and Other 
Studies in Science and Art.” By 
Rev. Edward Payson Thwing, M.D., 
Ph.D. Price, paper, 50 cents—2d. 

“Popular Physiology.” A Famil- 
iar Exposition of the Structures, 
Functions and Relations of the Hu- 
man System and Their Applications 
to the Preservation of Health. By 
R. T. Trall, M.D. 223 pages, 191 il- 
lustrations. Price, cloth, $1—5s. 

“Physiology, Animal and Mental.” 

Applied to the Preservation and Re- 
storation of Health of Body and 
Power of Mind. 25 illustrations. 
By O. S. Fowler (unabridged edi- 
tion). Price, $1—5s. 
- “The Royal Road to Beauty.” 
Health and Higher Development. 
Based on Diet and Proper Habits of 
Life. By Carrica Le Favre. Price, 
paper, 25 cents—Is. 2d.; cloth, 75 
cents—3s. 6d. Full of suggestions 
to those who would improve bodily, 
mental and moral conditions. 

“The Relations of the Sexes. By 
Mrs. E. B. Duffey. Contents: Intro- 
ductory ; Sexual Physiology ; the Le- 
gitimate Social Institutions of the 
World; the Orient; the Occident; 
Polygamy ; Free Love and Its Evils; 
Prostitution—Its Causes; Prostitu- 
tion—Its Remedies ; Chastity ; Mar- 
riage and Its Abuses; Marriage and 
Its Uses; Enlightened Parentage. 
This book is written from a woman’s. 
standpoint, with great earnestness. 
and power. The author takes the 
highest moral and scientific ground. 
The book is bound to have an im- 
mense sale. Orders should be sent 
in at once. Price, by mail, $1. 





